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Ow Literary Classes. 
By Rev. J. J.. Wricut. 


“Culture consists in making ourselves acquainted with the best that has been » 
thought and written.”—Matthew Arnold. 


Ae an ounce of experience is worth a bushel of theory, perhaps’I 

~ can best interest my fellow-teachers who read the Hedper, by ° 
telling, at the Editor’s request, how we have formed and conducted 
what, for want of better names, we have called Literary Societies, 
Literary and Conversation Classes, or Classes for General Culture. 
For the sake of brevity and directness my readers will kindly 
pardon the personality ; and if in this paper I relate only the:history ' 
of the above with:a few experiences, it is that I may at a future time’ 
—somewhat nearer next autumn, when classes and’ societiés ‘are 
wont to be called together—go more at length into some practical 
suggestions which have been harvested amid these varied experiences. 

But to begin the history :—When I was a Student in Manchester: 
I assisted in the work of a certain Church and Sunday School. there, 
which ‘at that time: had not attained to the position of having’ a | 
Minister. It was part of my duty to visit the congregation a little, as 
well as teach in the Sunday School. By'these means I came to 
knowa great many of the young people—both young men and young 
women. It occurred to me to ask how they spent their evenings. 
They were decent, hard-working young folk. All day they must be’! 
at their different businesses ; but, when evening came,: the time was 
mostly a blank or unsatisfactory. It was neither resting nor freshening 
to them. ‘But why not?” I asked myself. ‘ Were I not engaged 
in preparing my studies for the College Classes of the following day, 
I would turn to some good duthor for a little time—to Carlyle, Long- 
fellow, Shakespeare, Tennyson. My young friends have the ‘time, 
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why don’t ¢hey?”’ And this answer came: ‘‘They have the time; 
perhaps they haven’t the appetite.” ‘‘ But appetite can be formed, 
and grows by what it feeds on,’’ I said. ‘‘Cannot something be 
done to call forth this taste for good literature?” 

A number of these young people were asked to meet in my room. 
Five or six came. Then the number grew to a dozen or more. A 
friend offered us the use of his dining-room, as my room was too 
small. 

‘And what was done? During two winters, if memory serves me, 
we studied, really stwdéed, many of Longfellow’s Poems, a play or 
two of Shakespeare’s, and, best of all, that poem, or series of poems, 
Tennyson’s Zn Memoriam, which is itself a world of art and thought, 
of wisdom and inspiration. Let it be repeated: We really studied 
these writings, got, so to speak, to the inside of them. 

The usual remark will be made, at this point, that these Man- 
chester young people must have been above the average. The 
simple answer is: They were not. It is neither disrespect nor 
compliment to say of them that their general capacity was about the 
average. It is true that one or two, perhaps three or four, were 
above the rest. But these rarer ones.are found in almost any class 
one can form, whether in town or country, England or Ireland. 
These rarer ones come nearer the teacher’s heart, catch his meaning 
soonest and carry it deepest. They help. the teacher wonderfully to 
raise the rest of the class to a higher reach, by their receptiveness 
and sympathy. 

Speaking of the class as a whole it may be truly said that we 
found our minds growing richer in information, and keener in 
penetration, month by month. Imagine what a wealth of thought 
any thinking being must have garnered within himself or herself, 
who has comprehended a book like Zz Memoriam! And the writer 
could. mention the names of young men and young women in 
Manchester, Leicester, and Belfast, who now turn to Tennyson’s Jz 
Memoriam with interest and delight, who value it as a treasure, and 
use it as refreshment to their minds and hearts, and who look 
back upon those evenings of quiet study as the “still waters’’ and 
“oreen pastures”’ of their lives. 

As to method :—Suppose this were our night of meeting, and we 
had agreed, for this winter, to make ourselves acquainted with Long- 
fellow’s Poems. The teacher will have already selected, say, SIX 
poems to be read next week. The titles of these are ready written 
on separate slips of paper. Suppose one poem were: “The Day is 
done,’’ the teacher hands it to some one he deems most likely to 
open it up. So with ‘‘The Golden Milestone; ‘‘The Psalm of 
Life;’’ “‘The Builders;’”’ ‘Arrow and Song;” ‘The ~Arsenal at 
Springfield.’”’ Each of these is given to a young man or young 
woman, Or it may be the same poem is given to two or more, if the 
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numbers in the class admit of it. It is well to find everyone some- 
thing to look up at home. Then, this is what the teacher advises all 
who have got slips of paper to do :— 

“‘ When you get home—or as soon as convenient—find the poem 
you are to look up. First of all, read it through to yourself. Then 
read it aloud, and, in that way, you catch the swing of it. Next, 
ask yourself what it means—what is the drift of it—what is the 
writer driving at? Then, put your slip of paper in at the page, and, 
during the next six days, take the book down in any spare moments, 
and look at the poem verse by verse. Be sure to search out the 
meaning of any difficult word. By all means aim to be able to 
explain some of the writer’s ideas in your own words.”’—‘“ You 
couldn’t do this?’’—‘‘ Please believe one who, out of a varied 
experience, says: You cam! Try it: and you will wonder at the 
progress you make.” 

Suppose now it is the night of meeting when these six poems are 
to be read. If it be the first night with Longfellow the teacher 
begins by telling something, very briefly and as attractive as possible, 
about the life and writings of the author. Or, on another night, an 
anecdote or two about him, perhaps a general word or two about the 
six poems to be read. The teacher having already arranged the 
order in which the poems had best be read asks Mr. or 
Miss to read, say, ‘‘The Day is done.”’ All turn to that poem. 
He reads it, or, if two have studied it he reads one half of it, and 
when the reader has finished he offers whatever remark he can upon 
the poem. Some of the members may differ from him, and say so. 
Some may be puzzled over something not yet made clear. They 
mention it, and so the talk goes on for a little, and then, if needful, 
the teacher adds a fuller explanation, and passes on to, say, ‘‘ The 
Golden Milestone.” 

That is the general method with each poem. But it should be 
added that, throughout it all, the members sit round a table as 
comfortably as if they were at home, and are encouraged to talk as 
inartificially and easily. Fancy this to go on for six winter months— 
say twenty nights at six poems a night—and we have then made 
ourselves fairly well acquainted with one hundred and twenty poems 
—a rare harvest of thought and melody for one season. 

Thus we kept company with Longfellow. With Shakespeare’s 
plays we had to deal differently. With Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus 
(a rough and also spicy fare, but wholesome) we had to do the best 
we could. With ‘‘ Everyday book of Modern Literature”’ it was 
easier. With Tennyson’s Jz Jlemortam we dealt differently again. 
But enough has been said to indicate the method, and any lover of 
literature, desirous of making others sharers of his larger world of 
joys, will himself be able to hit upon the best special means of doing 
It, 
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Three suggestions should be thrown in as a conclusion to these 
. scantily outlined experiences. 

(1.) The teacher must needs be a genuine lover—none. the 
_worse if an enthusiastic disciple—of the author he interprets. 

(2.)-. The teacher should not expect too. much as to numbers, 
but believe confidently in the possibility of each young soul, shy or 
dull though it seem, to enter the immortal world of thought and 
dream, of song and spiritual meaning, and he should watch and wait 
very, very tenderly for the. slow, glad growth of its separate powers. 

(3.) The.teacher should never for long forget the aim of such a 
class. It is not,mere elocution, though improved reading ought to be 
a result. It is not to, make discussion, though the art of clear 
expression, is, cultivated by the conversation. But the aim is: to 
understand the author, to get at the author’s thought, to make it our 
own. And so, as time goes on, we gain the truest. culture of our 
better powers, those powers which alone, of all we have or are, can 
yield, us such unwasting joys. 


THE :STORY OF . BUDDHA, 
By: FLORENCE GLOVER. 


LITTLE. while ago an exhibition of aj} Japanese village was held in 

. London, where there were rows of houses and shops just like those 
you would see were you really in Japan ; and there were Japanese people 
walking about in ‘the quaint costume of their country, and a Buddhist 
temple where they could worship according to the religion of their native 
land. Weare most of us familiar with the things displayed’ for sale in 
the. shops—-Japanese fans, and screens, and embroidery, and such like 
_things :, but there was a great deal. that.was new and strange also:in this 
animated picture, as it seemed, of Eastern life and its. manners: and 
customs. How;many of the wisitors knew, for instance, much about 
Buddha who was worshipped daily in the little temple? Perhaps only a 
very few; and yet among a great many other people besides the 
‘Japanese, Buddha. occupies the same place of teacher and guide as 
“Christ ‘does’ to us. Do you not think then’ it. is worth while to enquire 
who he:was and where ‘he’ lived? for we feel sure his must have been a 
noble, life, or its. influence-would: never ‘have reached so far, or have en- 
dured so long .as)it:-has done. 

Well,.an, English writer, Edwin Arnold,:whowlived: forsome: time in 
the East, and.who. learnt to know and appreciate the people there, has 
-written a long and beautiful, poem, about. Buddha (whom, he. calls, the 
‘Light of Asia’’); and from this poem. it: is, possible for us to learn a 
great deal about’ him, and of the work he did while: he lived here on 
earth. .It seems then that ’Buddha—who lived as long ago as six 
‘centuries .B.C.—was a prince by -birth; for his father was king of 
‘Kapilavastu,:a country of ‘Northern ‘India,which: had for ‘one ot ‘its 
boundaries the beautiful,:snow-capped’ Himalayan Mountains. ! Buddha, 
which means ‘‘the Wise,” was the name given to him in after life; but 
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in the beginning he was called Prince Siddartha, and, as he was an only 
son and very early showed signs of great intelligence, you may be sure 
his father loved him dearly, and hoped he would some day become a. 
great and powerful king. 

But as Siddartha grew up and his character developed, it was seen 
that, though he was always brave and fearless, he had a. remarkably 
gentle disposition, and was tenderly kind to his playmates and to animals. 
The king, observing these things and the unusual thoughtfulness of the 
boy’s nature, grew a little anxious, for tradition says a prophecy had 
gone forth at Siddartha’s birth, that the child should become, not a 
warrior king who would add fresh conquests to his dominions, but a 
great and wise teacher of men; and as this interfered with the king’s 
ambitious hopes for his son he did all he could to prevent it. He therefore 
determined to keep from the young prince as long as possible all know- 
ledge of sickness or sorrow of any kind, and to give him everything riches 
could purchase or fancy devise in order to make his life happy and con- 
tented. In the midst of the city a splendid palace was built for him, 
surrounded by large and beautiful gardens, beyond the limits of which he 
was not permitted to wander, lest some sorrowful sight should sadden his 
sensitive nature ; and here amongst gay young friends the hours passed 
swiftly away. 

But often a restless longing filled Siddartha’s heart to pass through 
the gates that enclosed his palace gardens: he wanted so much to see 
what lay beyond them, and to learn something about the people over 
whom he was one day to rule. Therefore he begged the king to allow him 
just to drive. once through the city that he might see, as he said, how those 
lived who were neither kings nor princes ; and when permission was given 
he joyfully set out. 

The king, fearing that the contrast between the splendour and pleasure 
of the palace and the every-day life of toil and often of poverty outside 
should startle Siddartha, issued a decree that the city should be gaily 
decorated in honour of the prince’s visit, and that all who were poor, or 
sick, or maimed should keep within doors, so that no hint of the sorrow he 
knew nothing of should reach him yet. All these commands were 
obeyed ; and when Siddartha appeared among the people in his chariot 
they welcomed him with joyous shouts, and seeing all about him so 
smiling and happy he felt how glad and _ beautiful life was. But as this 
pleasant thought filled his mind he caught sight for an instant of a poor, 
maimed beggar, who, having heard nothing of the king’s decree, had 
come forth as usual to ask help from the passers-by. He appeared but 
for a moment (for he was immediately drawn aside by those who 
remembered the royal command); but the prince had seen enough to fill 
him with dismay. Amidst all the happiness a spectre, as it seemed, of 
suffering had appeared, and he turned to his charioteer to ask the mean- 
ing of it. He was answered that it was poverty and disease that made the 
man so gaunt and grim, and that age dims the eyes and silvers the hair 
of all; and with a new feeling of sorrowful pity in his heart Siddartha 
returned to his palace. 

But when the gates of that pleasant place closed behind him they 
could not shut out from his mind what he had now learnt about the 
strength of youth fading, as the years go on, into the weakness of age ; 
and soon he begged his father to allow him to visit the city again, and 
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that this time no preparations might be made for his reception; because, 
he said, if he might see things as they really were, he should be more 
‘contented, or at least wiser. . 

In this second visit, when everything was going on as usual, he saw 
the many sad sights which it is impossible to pass through a large city 
without seeing ; and when on meeting a company of mourners who were 
taking the body of a friend to the funeral pyre, he asked what these signs 
of mourning meant, he was told they were the outward expressions of 
grief, because he who lay there so calm and still was dead, and would 
never more speak to those who loved him. And now indeed it seemed to 
Siddartha that life was very full of sadness—no sorrow had come to him 
yet, but the suffering of others touched him keenly, and he felt so power- 
less to comfort or console them. 

Is it because we are used to these things that they don’t affect us 
quite in this way ?. No, we have a far better reason than this. Old age 
and death are not terrible to us now, because we believe it is the body 
only that wears out and is laid aside when we die, and that our souls can 
never die; and though we feel that sickness and disease are very sad, we 
believe even such dark clouds may have gleams of silver in them, because 
we see they often develope the beautiful qualities of patience and com- 
passion. But in these early days of man’s history when Prince Siddartha 
lived these things were only dimly guessed at. The priests of Kapilavastu 
would indeed have told him that there were powers greater than man’s ; 
but if he asked what these were they would have answered, the fiery sun, 
the fierce wind, the cool, calm breeze, and. all those powers of nature 
which man everywhere seems to have worshipped first, when -he began to 
think of something more than finding food and shelter. 

But the teachings of the priests did not satisfy Siddartha—he felt that 
higher truth about life and death was yet to be found, and that when 
found it would bring help and comfort to mankind. Pondering these 
things in his heart, it was at last borne in upon him that it was he 
himself who must seek this truth ; and in order to do this he must give up 
the pleasant life he had hitherto led, and wander away wherever the spirit 
might lead him in his desire to find the blessing he sought. After 
bidding a silent farewell to all he loved so dearly, and from whom he 
found it hard indeed to part, he set out secretly upon his journey to learn 
if wise men in other lands had found the truth he longed for. 

Whatever there may be strange or untrue to us now in the religion 
called Buddhism, we feel it was truly noble in him, who was the founder 
of it, to give up a life of happiness and pleasure that he might devote it 
to the service of others. To-day we place unselfishness high among the 
virtues which those must have who wish to build up a noble character, 
and here surely we have a bright example of it that shines out to us from 
the dim light of centuries ago. 

For many years, we are told, Buddha wandered in his search after 
truth, and many were the hardships he endured; and when the day was 
long, and there seemed little hope of his finding what he sought, he must 
have felt sorely tempted to return home without it. But at length his 
devotion was rewarded, and there grew up in his heart the belief that the 
sorrow of the world would some day end in happiness ; and, though he 
still held the priests were right in saying souls must be born again on 
earth, he thought that every sin man conquered, every kind or noble deed 
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he performed purified the soul, until, at last, there would be no need for 
further earthly life, and that then Nirvana, or perfect rest, would be 
attained. 

Buddha had devoted his life to the service of others, and therefore 
when he had worked out this religious faith in his own mind, he at once 
began to preach it to others, Very eagerly did the people listen to the 
wise words he uttered about the purposes of life; and, though he was 
dressed in the simplest way possible, the expression of his face was so 
loving and noble that is was as impressive as his words. 

And what became of Buddha, you may ask; was he always able to 
act up to the high ideal of his early manhood? Yes, through a long life 
he seems ever to have tried to be true to what he thought highest and 
best ; and an eminent writer who has studied his life has said of him: 
“His whole life has no blot. He is a fine example of the virtues he 
preached ; his self-denial, his charity, his sweetness of disposition never 
giving way for a single moment.’ 

Another still greater teacher, who has revealed the truth more clearly, 
has lived since ; “but we may be sure that if Jesus had known Buddha 
he would have clasped his hand in loving fellowship, for both had the 
desire to lead men upwards and onwards.* 


Short Sta for the itll Ones. 


lowe lieben sic 


V. THE MARCH WIND’S MESSAGE. - 


HE March wind swept over the sea, and stirred up the waves into a 
restless passion, till the good ship heaved, and rolled, and plunged 
in the mighty billows. On and on, with never-resting course, over sea 
and land, sped the stormy March wind, shaking the houses of the big 
town, crashing down slates and chimney-pots, and blowing round the old 
church tower, till its end seemed near. On and on, to the beautiful 
country, where it howled through the stately old trees, and disturbed the 
peaceful beauty of the green field and rippling stream, in whose shady 
banks the bright daffodils had found their home. 

‘‘Oh, why have you come, you rough wind?”’ they sighed, as they 
tried in vain to raise their yellow heads ; ‘‘why have you come to frighten 
away the beautiful sun, whom we love so dearly ?” 

From her nest in the cosy hedge, the thrush plaintively took up the 
murmur: ‘‘ Why are you come, when you know I need the sunshine to 
cheer me, and to help me to hatch my eggs ?”’ 

The young lambs trembled as they nestled closely to their mothers ; 
the children listened to its wild voice, until it hushed itself to rest,—until 
the last echoes of its moaning song died gently away, and land and sea 
were again at peace. 

‘©The horrid old wind has gone at last!’’ said the children, as they 


* In addition to Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia, which of course is simply a magnificent poem 
with Buddha for its subject, teachers who wish to gain some knowledge of Buddhism could not 
do better than consult the little volume prepared by T. W. Rhys Davids, and published at 
2s. 6d. by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.—Ep, 
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welcomed the bright April days. The birds carolled merrily, and the 
flowers opened their happy faces to the warm sunshine. 

They all forgot that the stormy March wind had brought a message 
to them,—a Message of Hope. 

It had sung to the ship on the stormy sea: ‘‘ Bear up bravely against 
the storm, good ship; bear up bravely, and hope for a quiet haven!” 

It had sung to the children: ‘‘ Though I seem angry, I bring you a 
message of love, I break up the ground for you, so that the corn may 
grow better, and bring you bread.” 

It had sung to the flowers and the birds: ‘‘ Do not fear me, I am not 
so unkind as I seem, for to you also, I bring hope for the April weather !”’ 

And so above its angry voice, the March wind bore a peaceful 
message of hope to all the earth. It cheered the tiny daisy as it peeped 
through the ground, and the crocus as it bravely raised its head. The 
woods were soon decked with yellow primroses and shy violets, and the 
daffodils waited patiently until the storm was over.—The March wind 
left its message of hope to be fulfilled by the gentle April showers, and the 
bright rays of the loving sun. 


ODhe Story of CHesturinster Abbev. 


By Rev. HusBert CLarRKE. 


_ Il. THE REBUILDING OF THE ABBEY. 


{Authorities as before, but especially Ackerman, and Stanley’s Memorials, 
ch, iil, and yv.] 


i feseee Founder of Westminster Abbey was buried before the great 
altar of the Church, the erection of which had been the chief work 
of his later years. The building as King Edward knew it has passed 
away,—like the superstitious fancies which led him to undertake the task. 
There is little in common between the Protestantism of modern England 
and the medieval Catholicism which surrounded the memory of King 
Edward with its. garland of poetry and legend. Still there is something 
pleasing in the thought that the founder of the great sanctuary of the 
learning, genius, and piety of England had himself little claim beyond 
his simple faith and earnest piety to share so illustrious a grave. It was, 
doubtless, this personal grace which caused his Norman successors to 
cherish his memory, and to celebrate in the Abbey the anniversaries of 
his father and mother, along with the annual commemoration of the 
victory at Hastings. Be this as it may, there can be no doubt but that 
the early Norman kings showed every disposition to conciliate their 
English subjects, by showing due respect to their late sovereign. The 
Conqueror presented the Abbot of Westminster with a magnificent pall 
for Edward’s shrine, besides enriching the Minster itself with gifts of 
land. The royal Chapel at Windsor, built by Henry I., was dedicated 
to the Confessor. Henry II. procured his canonization. 
But it was reserved for Henry III. to bestow on the last of the early 
English kings his chief honour. At the beginning of the thirteenth 
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century, a great development had been given to the worship of Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, by the preaching of St. Bernard; and this led to the 
building, in nearly every great cathedral, of a ‘‘ Lady Chapel ’’ behind the 
altar. On Whitsun Eve, the day before his coronation, Henry dedicated 
such a sanctuary at Westminster ; and, on the morrow, he laid upon its 
altar, as a kind of first fruits, the spurs he had won at the ceremony. As 
the young king prided himself on his descent from Alfred, so he determined 
to take up his abode at Westminster; and, as if still more to identify 
himself with the people he governed, he named his two sons Edward and 
Edmund, after the two royal saints of the Anglo-Saxon race. But, 
besides his sympathy with his English subjects, there can be no doubt 
that the king’s passionate devotion to religious ceremonies led him to 
conceive the design of re-building the Confessor’s pile on a scale still 
more magnificent. As an instance of his love of ritual, we may say that 
on the occasion of his visit to France, King Louis had to shut all the 
churches on the road between Henry’s residence and his own, lest his 
guest should keep the French peers waiting while he attended Mass; and 
when Louis once hinted that the English monarch should attend sermons 
as well as Mass, the latter replied ‘‘I had rather see my friend than hear 
him talked about.’’ To these feelings of affection for the English people 
and devotion to the ordinances of religion, Henry added a love of art in 
all its forms; while his marriage with Eleanor of Provence, led him to 
willingly open his court and the city of London to foreigners skilled in 
art and clever workmanship. It is no wonder, therefore, that, as Louis 
of France was employed in re-building the Abbey of St. Denys, the 
King of England should be stirred to emulate his zeal by re-building the 
Abbey Church at Westminster. 

Henry determined that the new Abbey should be the most beautiful 
of its times. Its chapter-house, its altar, its ornaments were all to be the 
most magnificent of their kind. Henry’s extravagance was proverbial; 
and as his favourite motto was ‘‘He who does not give what he has, will 
not receive what he hopes for,’’ so it may be said that he never acted on 
this principle so thoroughly as when building the new Minster. The 
demolition of the old church took place in 1245. Its tower, its transepts, 
its choir, its cloisters, all disappeared ; a fragment of the nave alone was 
left standing. Of the magnificence of the new work there are ample 
traces still left to us. The mosaic pavement, which still adorns the 
choir in front of the great altar, was brought from Rome by Abbot 
Richard Ware, when on a journey to that city to secure his appointment 
to the Minster. ‘‘Peter, the Roman citizen, was set to work on the 
shrine where his name can still be read.’’ Mosaics and enamel were 
combined in a manner found nowhere else in England. In the new 
building a shrine was prepared for the remains of the founder of the old. 
It was erected at the east of the altar ; and in order to leave room for the 
Lady Chapel which Henry had built in his youth, the high altar was 
moved into its present position. On the twisted pillars which now sup- 
port one end of the shrine were placed statues of the Confessor and St. 
John. On the arras round the choir was a representation of Hugolin 
and the thief (Memorials, pp. 13, 14). The inscription on the shrine 
celebrated the Confessor’s virtues. The arches underneath allowed 
sufferers from ‘‘the King’s evil’? to seek from the dead monarch the 
same relief which his living touch was believed to bestow. At its eastern 
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end two steps still remain which are hollowed out (it is said) by the knees 
of successive pilgrims who have knelt at the spot. When every prepara- 
tion had heen made, the Confessor’s body was laid in the resting-place, 
where it has remained ever since. This was on 13th October, 1269. 

Behind the shrine, where the chantry of Henry V. now stands, were 
buried the sacred relics presented to Henry III. by the Knights 
Templars. This was his favourite order, and he had, at one time, 
cherished the hope of being buried in the Temple Church, But his 
interest in the Abbey had grown so much during the fifty years he 
watched its progress that he resolved to make it the sepulchre of the 
Plantagenet race. He was now growing old and feeble; and as the 
years passed on, domestic troubles (the absence of his son, the murder of 
his nephew, the death of his brother) crowded upon him. He died at the 
Abbey of St. Edmund, and was buried at Westminster on the festival of 
that saint, Nov. 20, 1272. 


Ill. THE ABBOTS OF WESTMINSTER. 


ae we noticed in a previous lesson, the monastery of Westminster was 

united with the palace on one hand, and with the abbey on the 
other ; and its rights and privileges were confirmed by special charter, so 
as to make it an independent institution. The legends of the Hermit of 
Worcester, and of Edric the fisherman (see Stanley’s Memorials, p. 18) 
protected the monks against the intrusions of the Bishop of London. 
The special relation in which the Abbots stood to the crown gave them 
peculiar powers, and they ranked next in dignity after the Abbots of St. 
Albans. 

The monastery itself was of the Benedictine order, whose rule of life 
has been described as ‘‘ an epitome of Christianity, a mysterious abridge- 
ment of all the doctrines of the gospel, and all the counsels of perfection ; 
where prudence and simplicity, humility and courage, severity and gen- 
tleness, freedom and dependence, eminently appear; where condescension 
has all its charm, command all its vigour, silence all its gravity, and 
words all their grace.’’ It is said that the order was first introduced into 
England by St. Augustine when he came over at the instance of Pope 
Gregory on a mission to the early English people. However this may be, 
it rapidly spread over Europe, and among the benefits its members 
conferred upon the countries where they made a home, was the founding 
of schools in most of their monasteries ; so that in the seventh century, 
there were great numbers of these schools scattered over Europe. From 
these centres of learning there came forth in after ages a multitude of 
patient and laborious students, to whose unseen and unselfish work 
the medizeval world owed all its wealth of learning. The sons of St. 
Benedict were the pioneers of the early civilization of Europe. They 
were its lawyers, its doctors, its teachers, its statesmen ; and to them it 
also owes the beginnings of its most famous universities. 

It does not, however, appear that the Abbots of Westminster were 
specially noted in any of these directions. The first of them, Edwin, was 
chiefly noteworthy as the help-mate of his sovereign in the work of the 
foundation. When the Conqueror came to the throne he set his mind on 
building a royal residence at Windsor ‘‘ by reason of the pureness of the 
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air, the pleasantness of the situation, and its neighbourhood to woods and 
waters ;’’ and Abbot Edwin gave up the Confessor’s gift of abbey lands 
there in exchange for some land in Essex. Edwin’s immediate successors 
have left even less trace of themselves in the history of the monastery ; 
and, perhaps, the most famous of them is Abbot Lawrence (1160-1176), 
who obtained from the Pope the canonization of the Confessor, and for 
himself and his successors the title of ‘‘ mitred Abbot.” ; 

The Abbots of Westminster, while independent of the Bishop of 
London, were in close connection with the Pope of Rome, and were 
obliged not only to travel to Italy to receive confirmation, but also to 
revisit that country every two years. It was on occasion of one of these 
journeys, in the year 1267, that Abbot Ware brought back the mosaic 
which now adorns the choir. The next name upon which we need pause 
is that of Abbot Langham (1349-62), who rose to the rank of Cardinal, 
and to the Primacy of England. His strong affection for the Minster 
showed itself in many ways. Though he became Lord Treasurer, and, 
subsequently, Lord Chancellor of England, and was for many years 
busied with great affairs of state, he never forgot the Abbey where he had 
spent his earlier days ; and when he died he left the monastery a large 
sum of money which was spent by his successor in building the Abbot's 
house (now the Deanery). The last of the Abbots was Islip, who built 
the Western towers of the Minster as high as the roof, and filled the 
vacant niches outside with statues of the sovereigns. 

It will be evident from this slight sketch that the Abbots of West- 
minster were not distinguished in the history of their times ; and while 
their order had given a Dunstan, a Lanfranc and an Anselm to Canter- 
bury; an Oswald to Worcester; an Aldwin to York; it must be confessed 
that up to the times of the Reformation the monastery at Westminster 
contributed but little to the development of the religious or the intellectual 
life of England. 

We will close this lesson with the following picture of the life of a 
Benedictine monk which we take from the old books :—‘‘ He was a man 
of noble birth, who gave himself to religion and died young. Though he 
had been in the service of King Egfrid, when he had once left secular 
affairs, and laid aside his arms, and taken on him the spiritual warfare 
instead, he was nothing but the humble monk, just like any of his 
brethren, winnowing with them with great joy, milking the ewes and 
cows, and in all household duties cheerful and obedient. And when he 
received the name of Abbot, still he was in spirit just what he was before 
to everyone, gentle, affable, and kind; or if any fault had been com- 
mitted, correcting indeed by the rule, but still so winning the offender by his 
unaffected, earnest manner, that he had no wish ever to repeat the offence, 
or to dim the brightness of that most clear countenance with the cloud of 
his transgression. Often going here and there on the business of the 
monastery, when he found his brethren at work he would take part in 
it, guiding the plough, shaping the iron, taking the winnowing-fan, and 
the like. He had a sweet voice, a cheerful temper, a handsome counte- 
nance, and a loving heart. After the first few days of his illness, when 
death had now seized him as he knew full well, he betook himself to a more 
retired dwelling ; and then at last coming out into the open air and sitting 
down, and calling for all his brethren after the manner of his tender 
nature, he gave the monks the kiss of peace, and died at evensong.”’ 


60 
STORIES FROM THE BOOK OF DANIEL. 


By RicHarp BARTRAM. 


PART III. 


[2 will be well, before I ofter any explanation, that you should read for 
yourselves the whole of the third chapter of the Book of Daniel. 

I do not suppose for one moment that much of what has been here 
recorded ever occurred. I do not think that these three men were cast 
into a furnace, so hot as to destroy those who took them to it, and yet 
came out alive. But it is not at all improbable that some part of the 
story may be true. At any rate there are parts of it from which we may 
learn something. And first I want you to notice, that the temptation 
which came to the three Jews resembles very closely the kind of tempta- 
tion that may come to you and me. Bear in mind what they were: they 
had risen to high office under Nebuchadnezzar; not only was that a 
gratifying thing to themselves, but it would enable them to benefit and 
protect their fellow-countrymen. They were therefore in a position in 
which the temptation to do as the king commanded would be very strong. 
For, after all, what was it they were called upon to do? To bow down 
before an image. Not much in that, they might have said. ‘‘ We can 
bow down to the image, but all the time we can be worshipping God in 
our hearts. The idol is only a symbol: the real God is always invisible. 
We can seem to conform, and that is all that is asked of us. Why should 
we run the risk of the king’s displeasure by refusing to do such a little 
thing as that ?’’ All this they might have said, I say. And a good deal 
of that sort of thing is said now-a-days. Most of you who will read this 
are the children of parents who are not only Nonconformists, that is 
persons who do not believe the doctrines, nor worship in the same way as 
members of the Church of England, but do not worship in the same way 
as many of the other large Nonconformist bodies. It is often pleasant to 
go with the crowd ; it very often brings personal discomfort and suffering 
when people worship God as they think it right to do. ‘This is a tempta- 
tion much the same as that which came to the three Jews; a temptation 
to conform to the religious observances of the Church or powerful sects, 
so as to advance our worldly interests, while all the time we do not believe 
in them. We are tempted, and sometimes urged to go to Church, and 
say ‘‘I believe this,’’ or ‘‘ I believe that,’’ when all the time we believe 
something very different. That is what the three friends of Daniel were 
tempted to do, and what they refused to do, winning for themselves not 
only the approval of their own consciences, but the admiration and respect 
of the king. 

There is another thing, too, we may learn from the story, and that is 
that temptation helps to make us better, if we will but fight against it. 
A man who is never tempted, or tvzed, as it really means, is not likely to 
be so fine or noble a character as the man who is often tempted, and 
resists the temptation. You know that steel, before it becomes the strong 
thing it is, has, as iron, to be put into a very hot furnace, and to be beaten 
with very heavy blows, and the hotter the furnace, and the heavier the 
blows, the better does the steel prove to be. Some iron does not get the 
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same treatment ; the fire is not so hot, or the iron does not receive any, 
or so hard blows. In that case it does not turn out so strong, or so 
durable. So it is with men. The fiercer the fire of temptation, the 
stronger the blows of fortune, the better and nobler does the man prove 
to be, if he has strength and will enough to resist the one, and to bear up 
under the other. Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, if they did not go 
through a real fiery furnace, at any rate may have been exposed to the 
fierce fires of temptation, from which they emerged stronger and greater. 


PART IV. 


N the fourth chapter of the Book of Daniel we come into the land of 
dreams again. It takes the form of a confession by Nebuchadnezzar, 
giving the reason why he had come to worship God. He says that he 
had a dream which greatly troubled him, and which none of ‘‘ the 
magicians, the astrologers, the Chaldeans, and the soothsayers ’’ could 
interpret. Then Daniel came, and when Nebuchadnezzar had told him 
what his dream was, he was troubled, but the king encouraged him to 
give the interpretation. According to this the king, who had become very 
great, was to be humbled. He was to be driven from men to dwell with 
the beasts of the field, to eat grass like oxen, and to be wet with the dew 
of heaven, until he had learned ‘‘that the most High ruleth in the 
kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he will.’’ Daniel therefore 
advised the king to break off his sins by righteousness, and his iniquities 
by showing mercies to the poor, so that it might be ‘‘a lengthening of his 
tranquillity.’’ According to the story, all came to pass as Daniel had 
said it would. Nebuchadnezzar ‘‘ was driven from men, and did eat 
grass as oxen, and his body was wet with the dew of heaven, till his hairs 
were grown like eagles’ feathers, and his nails like birds’ claws.” 
Apparently this is one way of saying that he lost his reason, for in the 
next verse Nebuchadnezzar speaks of his understanding returning to 
him, and that thereupon he blessed the Most High. ‘ 

All this you see is consistent with the writer’s intention of exalting 
his hero Daniel, and showing how entirely God was with him. Such 
favour could only come to men prepared to be faithful, as Daniel was, to 
God. And if He could reward such faithfulness at one time, why should 
he not do sothen? It was the people’s fault that God had forsaken them, 
and allowed them to be under the tyranny of an oppressor. Let them 
remember Daniel ; let them be faithful as he was, and God would again 
take them into favour. 

I have not asked you to read the fourth chapter, but if you like to do 
so you can, bearing in mind the explanation I have given you. In the 
next chapter we are suddenly introduced to Belshazzar, the son of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Before going further it may be well for you to read 
part of the chapter. 

[Read Daniel, v. 1-4. | 

This was no ordinary feast. In the eyes of the Jews the use of the 
vessels dedicated to the service of the temple would be an act of profanity, 
an impious thing deserving severe punishment. Let us see what 
happened. 
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[Read Daniel, v. 5 to end. | 

You will recollect what I told you in the last part, as to the object of 
the writer of the Book of Daniel. In what you have just read the 
greatness of his hero, and the might of God are again illustrated, 
and the moral is pointed by the judgment which overtook Belshazzar for 
daring to profane the sacred vessels, and for worshipping gods which 
“see not, nor hear, nor know,’ and refusing to glorify ‘‘the God in 
whose hands thy breath is, and whose are all thy ways.”’ 

I have told you that we must not suppose that in these stories we get 
real history. I will explain why. Learned men have been able to 
discover something of the real history of Bablyon, and among other things 
they have learned that a prince named Belshazzar was killed at the 
taking of Babylon, but he was not a son of Nebuchadnezzar, as the writer 
of this book puts it. Again they have ascertained, as far as it is 
possible for them to do so, that it was not Darius the Mede who took 
Babylon, but Cyrus, king of Persia, and that there was no Median king- 
dom between that of the Chaldees and that of the Persians. So you see 
that in the stories you have been reading the writer has somewhat mixed 
up the true history. [See further, Bible for Young People, vol. iv. p. 295. | 


PART NV. 


E now come to the last of the chapters in the Book of Daniel which 
it will serve any good purpose for you to read. You will see that 
it still records the greatness of Daniel. 
[Read Danzel, vi. 1-3. | 
As might be expected, the exaltation of the Jew vexed the other | 
presidents and princes. No matter how “ excellent’’ a spirit a man may 
have, if he has honour bestowed upon him, he is pretty sure to have 
persons of less excellent spirit ready to pick holes in his character, and to 
try and find something they can seize hold of, so as to destroy him.- Such 
was the case in this instance, as you will see by reading what follows. 
[Read Daniel, vi. 4-9. | 
Notice here that the king was entrapped into this. Nothing was said 
to him about Daniel, and he was misled by being told that the decree he 
was asked to make was the result of a consultation between all his rulers 
and statesmen, who deemed it for the good of his kingdom that such a 
law should be established. But there is something higher than the laws 
of kings or men, and that is the law of conscience; this Daniel had 
learned to obey. 
[Read Daniel, vi. 10-24. | 
Here again do we see how the writer places his hero under the 
protection of God as a reward for his obedience and fidelity, and how he 
thinks that justice can alone be satisfied by the destruction, not only of 
the plotters against Daniel, but of their wives and children, who were 
probably innocent enough of any harm towards him. But this was not 
all. The saving of Daniel, and the destruction of his enemies convinced 
the king that the ‘‘God of Daniel’’ was far more powerful and worthy of 
worship than any of the other gods he knew. If you read the four 
remaining verses of the chapter you will see what he did to carry out his 
conviction, ; 
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[Read Daniel, vi. 25-28. | 

This brings to an end the narrative part of the Book of Daniel, and, 
as I said earlier, we need not concern ourselves with the remainder which 
is full of visions and dreams of little or no interest. Although that which 
we have read may have no historical value, it has for us lessons, some of 
which I have tried to point out. The writer recognised the great truth 
that it is only by fidelity to, conscience, by the strength of will that 
overcomes temptation, that we can make our characters noble and great. 
We may not have to fear a fiery furnace, or a den of lions, but there are 
difficulties and dangers in the way of every one of us, which have to be 
faced, if we wish to gain the satisfaction of our consciences. ‘This is one, 
at least, of the lessons that we may gather from the stories told in the 
Book of Daniel. 


Six Lessons for Infant Classes. 


By Aunt Amy. 


Lite 1CORN; 


AALS can tell me where bread comes from? From the baker. 

Yes; but how does the baker get bread? He makes it. What 
from? Chiefly of flour. What is flour? Crushed corn. [Some 
child will probably answer ‘‘wheat.’’ Explain that bread is often made 
of other kinds of grain; and that the word ‘‘corn’’ includes wheat, rye, 
oats, &c.; in fact, all hard seeds for eating that grow in ears.] Who 
has seen an ear of corn? [This is quite easy to draw on the blackboard 
and should be done.| Have you ever seen a corn-field? {Show a picture 
of one if possible.| When the corn is ripe the field looks so beautiful, as 
if full of waving gold. It grows so high too, that if you little ones were 
walking along the path you would be quite hidden from your friends 
when a little way off. Sometimes growing among the corn are some 
beautiful red poppies (probably your picture of the corn-field will show 
some). They look very pretty, but the good farmer would not like to see . 
them there, for they take the nourishment away from the corn and so do 
harm. Ah! those poppies are something like little chatterboxes in the 
Sunday school; very bright and merry, but they are in the wrong place, 
and they prevent lessons from getting their proper attention. Poppies, 
like fun and chattering, must be kept in their right place. 

But to return to our corn-field ; what makes the corn grow so beauti- 
fully? It doesn’t grow by chance. Lots of things have to be done. 
Three things among others the farmer must do. He must prepare the 
ground,—have it dug all over so as to loosen the earth; he must take 
care to sow good seed, and when it is sown he must guard it from the 
birds. Is this all that is wanted? Ah no! but when the farmer has 
done his best he may be content to wait patiently; God’s rain and God’s 
sunshine will make the little seed swell and sprout and grow, until at 
length the ear of corn comes forth in all its golden beauty. 

Let us learn the second verse of our hymn. 
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‘‘Cheerfully, cheerfully, work while we may, 
The field is before us, and long is the day; 
We'll sow around us the good seed of truth, 
Soon it will spring up in freshness of youth: 

Singing and hoping, at work or at rest, 
Cheerfully, cheerfully, doing our best.” 


Here you see truth is likened to a seed set in the field. A long time 
ago a great teacher lived; he had a few friends who loved him very much. 
You would have loved him too, I am sure, for he had such a good, kind 
heart. He could tell such capital stories ; and if you had heard them, 
you would find that they could not be easily forgotten, but would seem to 
leave a picture behind. One day this Teacher was walking with a few 
friends by the side of a lake. There were many high hills round about, 
but in one direction there were some bright golden corn-fields. High over 
head, beautifully coloured birds were flying about. [Now tell the 
parable of the Sower and the Seed—not the application to-day—as 
graphically as youcan. To do this you must carefully read through the 
parable a few days before the lesson is to be given and try to picture the 
scene and the story to yourself. The parable can be made interesting to 
little children if dressed in ‘the teacher’s own words, for they always 
like stories of fields and country life; but of course, if simply read without 
comment, it will seem very dry. And the teacher must remember that 
it is worse than useless to teach the parables unless it is done in a way 
that will please the children; for our object is to give our class a taste for 
them, not a distaste. | 


IV. CORN. (Continued.) 


AST Sunday we talked about the story of the tiny corn-seed. Did 
all the seed come up? No. [Question on the story as simply as 
possible. | I wonder whether there is anything going on in this schoolroom 
like the sowing of the corn-seed. Let us think. 1 am trying to imitate a 
good farmer and set some seeds of truthin your hearts. I want my school- 
room to be as pretty as a corn-field ; and indeed it will be even prettier if 
all the little faces are bright, happy, good, and clean. But I mustn’t have 
any poppies, must I? Do you remember what I told you poppies were 
like? Chattering and fun we will leave to grow in the playground, we 
love to see them there! I scatter my seed then, the very best I have. I 
hope no ugly bird will come and pick them up before they have time to 
grow. Takecare! Takecare! Idleness and mischief are not far off ; 
don’t let them pounce down and snatch away the seed. 

Have I scattered any on stony ground? I hope not. I will tell you 
about two little children I knew once. Jack used to come to Sunday school 
very regularly, and nearly always took home a good ticket. He learnt 
the hymns so quickly and seemed to enjoy it all. But one day I went to 
see Jack’s mother and was so sorry to hear her say ‘‘I wish Jack wasn’t 
so selfish and impatient. He is very fond of saying hymns, but he 
doesn’t think of what they mean at all; very often he has to be punished 
for unkindness to his little brother.’’ Then I felt that my seed had fallen 
on stony ground, and had not taken root. 

Mary was another of my children; she used to say she meant to be a 
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good and clever woman some day, and she did try to be kind and gentle 
too. But she came to know some rude, naughty girls, who led her into 
mischief, and made her at last lose all her gentleness and kindness—the 
good seed was choked by the thorns. 

But I hope that the seed to-day is falling on good ground, and will 
make us try to be kind and helpful, honest and true. ; 

We are all sowing seed—yes, you as well as I. Is it good seed? 
Suppose Dick is rude to mother, he is sowing a tiny seed of rudeness in 
the heart of his little brother standing near. When Harry has to take a 
dose of physic he will sow a seed in the hearts of his younger brothers 
and sisters.—Does he take it bravely? Then it will be a good seed.— 
Does he make a fuss and get angry over it? That will be a bad seed, and 
next time sister Jennie has to take a dose, the seed of bad example will 
have sprung up, and she will scream and cry too. Dear me! doesn’t it 
seem hard that seeds fall about without our knowing it. We must be 
very careful ! 

[Say over and sing the two verses of the hymn. | 

When we have set our seeds of truth and have done our part, we 
must not be in a hurry for them to grow; we must have patience. 

Kate and her brother Tom were out for a walk and passed a beautiful 
garden. They stopped to admire the flowers. 

“J wish,’”’ said Kate, ‘that I had a plant all to myself that I might 
watch the flowers grow.’ 

“And I,” said Tom, ‘‘should like a garden of flowers all at once 
without the bother of waiting.” 

Now the gentleman to whom the garden belonged, overheard this 
conversation. ‘‘Come in,” said he; “I have heard your wishes and 
you shall have what you desire.’’ Kate and Tom were delighted. They 
waited in the garden while Mr. Brown, their new friend, brought out two 
green wooden boxes which he gave the children to fill with mould. 
Then he cut a quantity of lovely lowers for Tom. Kate looked a little 
wistfully at her brother’s gift, and she half regretted her choice when 
only six tiny packets of hard brown seed were put into her hand; but 
her face soon cleared as she thought of the plants that were to grow. 
Thanking the kind gentleman the children hurried home. Kate set her 
seeds and gently watered them; but she almost sighed when she saw 
how bright Tom’s flowers looked when arranged in his box. The next 
morning, however, his flowers drooped their heads sadly, and the follow- 
ing day they were quite dead ! 

Kate used to look every day at her box, and, after a fortnight, was 
delighted to find two tiny thick leaves peeping up above the ground. 
Gradually others came up, and then the plants grew bigger and bigger 
until they bloomed with lovely flowers. 

Poor Tom was very much ashamed of having made such a foolish choice 
now, and he determined to be more patient in future. Kate was sorry to 
see his sad face, ‘‘ Never mind,’’ said-she; ‘‘I had the pleasure of look- 
ing at your flowers ; now we will enjoy these together, and when they die 
we will save the seed for next year, and set them in both our boxes.”’ 


—= 


It is dn excellent thing when men’s religion makes them generous, 
free-hearted, open-handed, scorning to do a thing that is paltry and 
sneaking.—Matthew Henry. 
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Hessous on the Ministry of Fesus. 
Founded on the Gospel of Luke. 


By Pror. J. Estrin CARPENTER, M.A. 


IX. FAITHFUL SERVANTS, Luke xix. 11-27. 
INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 


HE following parable is peculiar to Lwke, though having a parallel 
in the story of the talents in Mt. xxv. 14-30. In Mf. the occasion 
is different, so are the details of the story: ten servants in Z&., three in 
Mt.: each gets a ‘‘pound”’ or mina in L&., in Mt. the three get respec- 
tively five talents, two, and one: notice, however, that in Zé. only three 
are called to render account, and in ver. 20 ‘‘the other,’’ i.e. the third, 
implies a form of the story in which there were originally only three. 
All these resemblances suggest that we have variant versions of the same 
theme. If so, Luke’s may be regarded as the later. (1) Observe the 
loose connection, ver. 11, ‘‘nigh to Jerusalem,’’ when he was in 
Zacchaeus’ house, vv. 6-10, half-a-day’s journey off; cp. ver. 41, when 
he was really near. (2) Notice reference to expectation of immediate 
appearance of the kingdom of God. This plainly alludes to delay in 
realising the church’s great hope, see Lesson iil. Jan., 1886; it is a sort 
of apology for postponement of the Parousia: 

(i.) A Double Story, vv. 12-27. Observe that as we have it the 
story involves two sets of relations. (1) There is the nobleman who, on 
the eve of departure, gives a charge to each of the servants he leaves 
behind, and who returns to call them to account. (2) There is the ruler, 
who is obnoxious to his subjects, ver. 14, and comes back to punish them 
for their attempted rebellion, ver. 27. These two are quite different, and 
do not belong together at all. Take out vv. 12 (second part), 14, 27, 
and all the rest is quite coherent. 

(ii.) What is the meaning of the story of the ruler and the citizens ? 
Who is the ruler gone away to receive a kingdom? The Messianic 
King, who went up to heaven, thence to return in clouds of glory with 
all adjuncts of sovereignty. Who are the rebellious citizens who would 
not recognise his authority, ver. 14? The unbelieving Jews, on whom 
Messiah, when he reappeared, would take terrible vengeance, ver 27. 
Such a story might easily grow: the absent Lord appoints representa- 
tives to administer his affairs while he is away: the citizens hate him, 
and seek to overthrow his authority: suddenly he appears in glory, and 
inflicts doom. <A_ well-known incident in Herod’s family might have 
contributed something to the form of the parable: his son Archelaus, on 
his father’s death, actually did go to Rome to be confirmed in possession 
of the territories bequeathed to him by his father; a revolt broke out in 
his absence, complaints were made against him, and order was only 
restored with frightful slaughter by the Romans (Life in Pal. § 22). 
But what a light is here thrown on the thoughts of some of the early 
Christians about their Jewish adversaries,—cp. Lk. ix. 52-56. How far 
we are from the real spirit of Jesus. 
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(iii.) Different tone of the story of the nobleman and his slaves. He 
is rich, and no doubt has a great many, but when about to depart he calls 
ten of them, and gives each a small sum of money, one-sixtieth of a talent, 
estimated at only £3 6s. 8d., very different from the important trust of 
five talents, about £1000: they are instructed to do business with it till 
his return.—Contrast between the industrious and the idle servants ; one 
makes his pound into ten, another into five, the third does nothing 
but wrap up his safe in a cloth. On return of the master (doubtless after 
along time), they are called to render account. Notice the splendid 
rewards given, vv. 17, 19, cp. Mt. xxv. 21, 23, seemingly quite dispro- 
portionate to the original trust.—Excuse of the slothful servant; not that 
the money was too small to be available, but that the master was un- 
reasonable,—how hard he was, how angry he would be if it was lost or 
unsuccessfully applied, so he did nothing. From this very, point of view 
the master convicts him: ‘If you thought I was stern and exacting, why 
did you not render to me the obedience I demand.’’—Judgment, ‘‘to him 
that hath shall be given” (cp. Lk. viii. 18, Less. xxi. c. 1885): the 
now familiar lesson of ‘‘use your opportunities:’’ one man’s abilities 
cannot, indeed, be handed over to another; but the opportunities which 
one man neglects are constantly taken from him; they pass to the clear 
eye and the strong purpose which can grasp and employ them. Show 
how Fawcett, for example, even when his pound was halved—or worse 
than halved—by blindness, gained ‘‘ authority over ten cities.’’ 

So, though even this form of the story is probably due to the Church 
rather than to Jesus, it reflects his spirit of service, and has for usa 
never-dying lesson. 


xX & XI. ARRIVAL AT JERUSALEM, Luke xix. 28-48. 


HE band that had followed Jesus is swelled by a larger crowd, some 
going to the feast, some attracted by Messianic hope,—a joyous 
festival train. Jesus himself goes as the founder of a spiritual kingdom: 
future uncertain; has faced possibilities of disaster and defeat; there 
remain possibilities of triumph: in any case he is full of trust. Jesus 
had not summoned this eager band, so did not disperse them: perhaps 
their sympathy gave him support, even hope. Would the people at the 
holy city be equally ready to join him? And if so, would they be able to 
overcome the certain opposition of the authorities? What courage was 
needed for so daring an attempt! How many leaders in later days have 
grown strong by that strength,—Luther, Loyola, Wesley, Channing. 


(A.) APPROACHING THE Hoty Cry. 


(i.) Rejoicing, Lk. xix. 29-40, cp. Mt. xxi., Mk. xi. Ver. 29, up 
through rocky defiles of narrow ravine, past the rest-house by the 
fountain, rising, rising, towards central mass of Mount of Olives. 
Bethphage and Bethany, so Mk. also; Mt. Bethphage alone. Imperfect 
geography, again ; showing that our records stand at one remove (or more) 
from those who knew the sites. Bethany (modern El-Azariyeh, from 
name Lazarus, or Eleazar) a village on east side of Mount of Olives, away 
from Jerusalem; on rocky broken plateau arhong the date-palms (name 
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probably means ‘‘house of dates’), looking over slopes towards Jordan 
valley and Dead Sea. Bethany must have been reached first, for Beth- 
phage (house of figs) was a pretty big place on other side of mountain, 
nearer Jerusalem, with view of city from it. 

‘The colt,’ ver. 30. Hitherto Jesus, it appears, had walked: no 
trace of any other mode, he was poor, so were disciples. _Now about to 
enter holy city as Messiah; is he still to go on foot? No, he will ride. 
Did somebody suggest it to him, or was it his own thought? We cannot 
tell: as the Gospels tell the story, it has the air of miraculous fore- 
knowledge. For ordinary riding (not military) the common animal was 
the ass (often a much finer creature in the East than in England) ; so 
in Old Testament. ‘‘Whereon never man sat,’ hence holy, as being 
unused ; (yet the writer who adds the touch forgets that an animal not 
broken in would be unsuitable for riding). Ver. 31, ‘‘ the Lord,” a sign 
as before of the later stratum of Gospel material. Notice MZk’s. naive 
addition, ver. 3, ‘‘and he will send him back soon,’ which disposes of the 
old argument for the deity of Christ founded on his supposed appropria- 
tion by sovereign right of other people’s property. How all the story of 
the solemn ride into Jerusalem might be gradually transformed under in- 
fluence of an idea, may be seen from the extraordinary statement in M¢. 
that two animals were sent for and fetched (arising from a misunderstand- 
ing of an old prophecy in Zech. ix. 9), and that Jesus vode on both, Mt. 
xxi. 7. Various Jewish speculations about Messiah’s wonderful ass were 
founded in the same way on this ancient utterance: e.g. the Persian King 
Sapor said to Rabbi Samuel, ‘‘ You:say your Messiah wil! come upon an 
ass, I will send him a brave horse ;’’ the Rabbi answered, ‘‘ You have 
not a horse with a hundred spots as is his ass.” 

‘They spread their garments in the way,’”’ ver. 36: an act of homage. 
So Jehu, just anointed by Elisha’s messenger, and accepted as the new 
king, walks on the military cloaks his brother-officers throw on the ground 
before him (2 Kings ix. 13). So Dr. Robinson witnessed a somewhat 
similar incident at Bethlehem, 1834: ‘‘ hundreds of the people, male and 
female, met them, imploring the consul to interfere in their behalf, and 
afford them protection , and all at once by a sort of a simultaneous move- 
ment they spread their garments in the way before the horses.’’ Mt. and 
Mk. add branches from trees, palms, olives, &c.: hence commemoration 
of this incident on ‘‘ Palm Sunday.”’ 

The hymn, ver. 38. As they go over the shoulder of the mountain 
and begin the descent towards Jerusalem (show a map, picture, or photo- 
graph), the crowd are more eager : actions lead to speech, the excitement 
finds vent in verses from one of the Psalms sung at festal seasons, Pass- 
over Supper, Feast of Booths, &c. Jewish tradition says that Ps. cxviii. 
25-28 was chanted antiphonally by people of Jerusalem who went to 
welcome festive pilgrims on their arrival, the pilgrims responding with the 
second half of each verse, and all combining to chant ver. 29, with Ps. 
ciii, 17 in conclusion. So here, out of such materials, freely altered, en- 
dowed with new meaning for a new occasion, has grown a sort of a prim- 
itive Christian hymn, differently rendered in first three gospels :— 

“Hosanna [as if ‘ Victory!’] to David’s Son! 
Blessed is he that cometh inthe name of the Lord! 
Blessed the coming kingdom of our father David ! 
Hosanna in the highest heavens!” 
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Or with Luke ‘‘ Peace in heaven, and. glory in the highest,’’ i.e. “grant 
victory there, and let the peace which follows it descend on Messiah-king.”” 
How entirely we are here in the circle of Jewish ideas and symbols; the 
restoration of the Davidic house and the Davidic rule and empire! How 

_ different this appeal for a sort of divine coup d'état from the seed, and the 
leaven, and the kingdom within us. Nevertheless, remember that for the 
language of triumphant confidence and hope there: were only the old 
images and ideas, the old terms and phrases, at hand: ‘these had no 
doubt to bear mixed meanings: must not press. them too closely in literal 
sense. « 

The Pharisees object, ver. 39. Some Pharisees have joined the crowd, 
either on their own way up to Jerusalem, or coming out of the city and 
meeting the cavalcade. ‘They turn with perhaps much deference to Jesus, 
‘Teacher, rebuke thy disciples !’’ Does he confirm their objection, look 
coldly on the impassioned hopes of his friends? No, he speaks as if with 
fullest consciousness of the dignity they would have him repudiate, looks 
at the rocky masses on the hillside, and with a kind of Old Testament 
pregnancy of speech (cp. Hadak, ii. 11) says ‘‘ Why, if my friends were 
silent, these would testify to me.’’—Great moments of exalted feeling 
must not be judged coldly by those who have conceived no sublime hopes, 
toiled for no far-reaching plans. In the highly-wrought consciousness of 
Jesus, this hour might well seem the appointed time tor the fulfilment of 
his great design, and under what forms could he conceive it himself, or 
represent: it to others, save those with which he and they were alike 
familiar ? 

(ii.) Weeping, Lk. xix. 41-44. This incident in Luke only. ‘‘ He saw 
the city,’”’ ver. 41: read the well-known description in Stanley’s Sinai 
and Pal. p. 191.—Wept over it: one of the most striking incidents in 
the whole career of Jesus ; sudden revulsion of feeling on coming in sight 
of the holy city; in the hour of seeming triumph, alone in the joyous 
throng, he weeps for its future fate. Remember all) that it meant to a 
Jew, its'history in the past, with memories of national greatness, its place 
atthe centre of the national life, nay—as many thought—of the world 
itself, its position (as many hoped) in the religion of the future (e.g. in 
book of Revelation, where after the ruin of the city a new Jerusalem 
wondrously built. comes down out of the sky). This will help us to 
understand how it might be that on first view of city with its majestic 
temple, palaces, public buildings (Lzfe 7m Pal. § 8), the thought that it 
might all fall should overwhelm him.—Vv. 42-44, details of the catastrophe, 
‘apparently influenced by events of actual siege long afterwards,— 
palisade, encompassing troops, razing the walls, fate of inhabitants,— 
cannot accept these particulars as foreseen (cp. Lk. xviii. 32, 33, Less. 
vii. Feb. 1886).—‘‘ The things which belong unto peace,’ ver. 42, or 
salvation, i.e. repentance and acceptance ‘ot Messiah.—‘' Time of thy 
visitation,’’ ver..44, an Old Testament expression: God is said ‘to ‘‘ visit”? 
in blessing and providential care (e.g. Ps. viii. 4, lxv. 9), or in chastise- 
ment (e.g. Ex. xx. 5, Fev. ix.'9): here, ‘‘time of visitation’’ is season of 
God’s beneficent purpose represented by Messiah (cp. / Pet. ii. 12). 
Once: more,‘ the same fundamental thought: ‘discern the meaning of 
your opportunities, pass them not by, they will never come again.” 
Only a-great soul could feel at such a time such grief as that of Jesus: 
what sympathy lay in it for the fatal ignorance of his enemies ! 
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(B.) Exputsion or THE Money-Cuancers, Lk. xix. 45,46. Comp. 
Mt. xxi. 12, 13, Mk. xi. 15-17. 


(i.) Arrival at Ferusalem: trace procession down declivities of 
Mount of. Olives, across vale of Kidron, up Temple Hill, one hundred 
and fifty feet on opposite side. Astonishment of the people in the city, 
Mt. xxi. 10, 11, crowds from all parts, many of whom had never even 
heard of him. ‘‘ Who is it?’’ question repeated on all sides: note answer 
—not from disciples, but surrounding crowds—‘‘the prophet from 
Galilee:’’ Jesus, then, was not received in Jerusalem 4s Messiah, but as 
successor of the prophets. What eager talk there would be among the 
throng ! 

(ii.) Entry into the Temple, ver. 45; for its chief features see Life 
in Pal. § 29. What does Jesus see there? Them that sold: in court 
of Gentiles were tables of money-changers, dove-sellers, &c., a regular 
market or bazaar. Every year four weeks before Passover, certain 
‘Table-men’’ opened stalls in all towns and villages for changing money 
for annual temple tribute. This had to be paid in a particular coin, 
temple-shekels: all sorts of money circulated in country, Syrian, Persian, 
Tyrian, Egyptian, Greek, Roman: this had to be changed at a fixed rate 
of charge for every half-shekel. After ten days country stalls were closed, 
and money-changers sat in temple. Foreign Jews arriving in Jerusalem 
wanted to change their money; then there were things to be purchased 
for feast,—lambs, incense, oil, wine. Four shops for this purpose on 
Mount of Olives; but then each animal had to be inspected to see if it 
was fit for offering—further charge: more convenient if animals bought 
ready certified, then all disputes avoided. So a Temple-tariff with fixed 
prices was put up every month, and Priests and Levites made up their 
accounts every evening. Sometimes advantage was taken of scarcity of 
animals to run up prices: case recorded in which a pair of pigeons rose 
to sum equivalent to fifteen shillings and threepence, by keeping back 
other birds; but by intervention of Simeon, grandson of great Hillel, 
price was brought down before night to about twopence. All this trade 
was enormously profitable to high Yemple-officials: three years before 
destruction of Temple an outburst of popular fury, excited by their 
wealth and rapacity, again swept it all away! [For a description of 
traffic in St. Paul’s in sixteenth century, see Milman’s Annals, p. 283. ] 

(iii.) Clearing the Temple, ver. 45: in Mt. and Lk. this follows 
directly on Jesus’ arrival: Mk. xi, 11, he simply looked round, retired to 
Bethany, and came back next day and did it. Which most natural ? 
done at once in full excitement of public entry, amid popular sympathy 
and support. Was it premeditated, or did it spring from impulse of the 
time ? We cannot think of it as all planned beforehand; it rushes from an 
outraged spiritual sense. Why not prevented? apparent outrage on 
sanctity of Temple, money-changers had authorisation from Temple- 
officers: animals required for holy purposes, precincts sacred: where was 
temple-guard? It was felt that Jesus was right: his appeal to the 
principle of the sanctuary, the reason for its existence (cp. Js. lvi. 7, Fer. 
vii. 11), kindled a corresponding zeal for a higher than ritual holiness : 
movement so swift, no time to restrain it; whole people followed impulse 
he gave. The prophet acts with a rapidity and decision such as Elijah 
might have employed; or with energy of Judas Maccabzeus. 
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(iv.) Consequences, vv. 47, 48. Yet was this action like what we 
have learned hitherto of Jesus? So far, the Teacher: work done by 
“sowing the word’’: no assumption of Messianic character. Conflicts 
with synagogue rulers, with Scribes and Pharisees, but never 77 action, 
no attack, no interference: he went his course, they theirs. Now he is at 
Jerusalem, centre of nation, religion, law: has come as Messiah: what 
will he do? Begins by a public demonstration, all Jerusalem must have 
talked of it. What next? (1.) Effect on people: they are roused to 
highest excitement, expect another move: instead, Jesus goes quietly on 
day by day teaching, as before. No more outward acts, prospects of 
immediate reform, attempts to set up the kingdom in visible organisation. 
To those who did not understand Jesus, how tame this must have seemed; 
hence beginnings of disappointment, enthusiasm slowly cools: disappoint- 
ment gives way to bitter anger ; a few days after it is no longer ‘‘ Hosanna 
to David’s Son,”’ or “This is the prophet,’”’ but ‘‘ Away with this man,” 
“Crucify him!’’ (2) Effect on priests: their party roused to deadly 
enmity: his temple-deed a direct attack on their wealth and privilege : 
they are all arrayed in determined opposition: they could not tell what 
new movement he might lead against them: he had challenged their 
authority, disturbed their trade, inflicted on them serious pecuniary loss, 
violated the sanctity of the temple (so perhaps they tried to persuade 
themselves), he must be got rid of, at all costs—So the conflict came: 
issue could not be doubtful: Jesus had foreseen in calm thought that it 
must come, though possibly in glowing moments of triumphal entry he 
had hoped it might be avoided. What would be its result? That was 
not doubtful to him in his heart of hearts: so through the next days there 
runs the tone of sadness, as he prepares for the inevitable end. 


Home Lessons. 


EACHERS’ NOTE.—It is intended that the teacher should select such 

of the following questions as may be best suited to the capacity of his or 

her class, write them out on slips of paper, and give them to the scholars, who 

are to find out the answers by the next Sunday, or within some other given 

time, A few of the answers are inserted in brackets for the help and guidance 
of busy teachers. 


DECEIT. 


1. The Bible gives several instances of deceit. Six of these are to be 
found in Genesis. Which are they? Give the references. [The Serpent, iii. 
1; Cain, iv.9; Abraham, xii. 11, xx. 2; Isaac, xxvi.7; Rebecca and ¥$acob, 
XXvii. g; Sons of Facob, xxxvil. 31. | 

2. Why is it wrong to be deceitful ? 

3. The Book of Proverbs has some passages relating to deceit. Give half 
a dozen, and the references. [There are at least thirteen to be found in chapters 
VieeX Sls, Sll-y XUll., XV. XIX, XX:, XX1., X¥1V.,.%XVi., and xxx. | 

4. Can you give some other instances of deceit mentioned in the Old 
Testament besides those in Genesis ? Give the references. 

5. Do the same with respect to the New Testament. 

6. What did Jesus say about deceit? [Mark vii. 22, 23.] 


FHotes any Queries. 


Boston. UniTARIAN S.S.'SOcIETY. 
—The second number of Lessons on 
the Teachings of Fesus has reached us. 
They are perhaps a trifle “‘ heavier” 
than the first series, but they contain 
a mine of useful and interesting 
matter. Mr. Spaulding deserves the 
hearty thanks of American teachers 
for providing them with such a help- 
ful series. English readers can order 
them through W. Mawer, 37 Norfolk 
St.—Several numbers of very Other 
Sunday have also arrived. It is a 
capital little paper: the letter-press 
and illustrations are good, the stories 
are bright and telling, and the “ edu- 
cational” matter is not dry. 

New Scuoot BuiLpines. — At 
Altrincham, Coventry, Halifax, High- 
gate, and Mansfield, scholars and 
teachers have obtained, according to 
the, Unitarian Almanac, and the 
Herald, new buildings in which to 
improve their minds and cultivate 
their friendships. Stratford has lately 
added another new building to the list. 

ScoTLanp.—The persistent advo- 
cacy of thé Rev. C J. Street, M.A., 
has at: length ‘borne fruit in the 
formation of a Scottish Sunday School 
Union, whose object is to promote 
mutual encouragement, good feeling, 
and co-operation among Sunday 
school workers. 

Dr. SADLER’S ‘‘CLOSET PRAYERS.” 
—So little publicity has been given 
to Dr. Sadler’s new edition of Private 
Prayers that it is to be feared com- 
paratively few will know of it unless 
attention be drawn to the little book 
by someone who has had experience 
of the comfort and consolation it can 
afford. This manual supplies a want 
which has been long felt by some 
members of our liberal churches ; as 
the very few existing works of the kind 
retain many expressions which the 
religious thought of the time has 
outgrown. Dr. Sadler’s little book 
contains short private prayers for 
three weeks, besides others for special 
occasions, and collects for the various 
Christian Festivals, some of them 
selected from various religious writers, 
whilst the remainder are Dr. Sadler’s 
own composition and breathe the 


true spirit of devotion. It is very 


prettily and neatly got up, and can be + 


obtainedat 37, Norfolk Street, for 1s.6d. 
It is to be hoped that very many will 
avail themselves of the advantage of 
obtaining this very valuable aid to 
devotion, for though the prayer which 
flows from the heart, clothed in one’s 
own words, must always be the 
highest and most satisfactory form of 
communion with the Heavenly Father, 
yet who does not know from sad 
experience the many times when, 


owing to weakness of mind or body, » 


the thoughts which would fain be 
expressed lie cold and dead, and the 
lips are as it were sealed. It is then 
that such a true helper as Dr. Sadler 
has prepared is invaluable to quicken 
the lifeless. spirit, and enable the 


worshipper still to hold intercourse | 


with the Unseen, and from which, 
through infirmity, it isa pain to be 
debarred. The introduction to the 
little volume should be carefully read 
and pondered.—A.P. 

FoRTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE S.S.A.—The Life and Times of 
Feremith, by Miss Johnson (uniform 
with Prof. Carpenter’s Life in Pales- 
tine), and A Book of Devotions and 
Meditations with Responses, by Miss 


| A. E.,Willson, are in the press, and 


will soon be ready. Mr. W. Mawer 
is also busy compiling a little Sunday 


School Reading Book for younger. 


children,—a much-needed book. 
ANSWERS TO QUERIES.—Mr. Geo. 


Eyre Evans sends the following brief / 


and pointed answers to the queries 
which appearedin our Feb. No, (1) Ex- 
aminations:—At present in the balance. 
(2) Amusements :—Let us provide 
rational amusements. Next to the 
home, the school-house should be the 
centre round which scholars can 
gather. (3) Modern criticism :—A far 
better book in the hands.of a compe- 
tent teacher, (4) Science :—Yes, if a 
teacher be available who is a master 
of the subject undertaken. (5) Expel 
a  scholar:—Decidedly not. The 
longest lane has a turning. Have 
faith in your work; no good seed is 
ever lost, though it may remain hidden 
in the ground for many days. 


